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dispute, of which the limits of this review prevent mention, Gardiner's 
book marks a great advance in our knowledge of Greek athletics and 
scholars will now turn to Gardiner and Juthner and no longer to Krause. 

David M. Robinson. 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By William Stearns 

Davis, Professor of Ancient History, University of Minnesota. 
(New York : The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. xi, 340.) 

The absence of foot-notes and the intention avowed in the preface 
of Professor Davis's book set the lines which a fair-minded review must 
follow. It is designed as a popular treatment of the power of money 
in the Roman Empire. It contains a mass of material gathered, evi- 
dently through years of diligent labor, from the standard secondary 
works in German, French, and English, as well as from ancient litera- 
ture and inscriptions both Greek and Latin. The style is graceful and 
will no doubt appeal to the general public. 

After a brief and dramatic account of the panic at Rome in 33 B. C, 
the author treats the following large topics in as many chapters : Political 
Corruption and High Finance; Commerce, Trade and the Accumulation 
of Wealth; Expenditure of Wealth; Slaves, Freedmen and Plebeians; 
Marriage, Divorce and Childlessness; Some Reasons Why the Roman 
Empire Fell. Professor Davis is undoubtedly at his best in the strictly 
narrative portions of his book. The pages of chapters in. and iv. upon 
banking, oversea commerce, land travel, debtors and spendthrifts, and 
like topics make interesting and profitable reading. Sometimes, however, 
the impression is vague, as though the writer had not hammered at his 
material until the many details were jostled each into its proper niche. 
A more strictly chronological arrangement would sometimes have made 
the development clearer. Since the book is not a " critical compendium 
for the advanced student" the impression should be clearly incised. 
Confusion, however, is apparent in the topic upon the plundering of the 
provinces (pp. 16 ff.). First comes the generalization that the attitude 
towards the provinces, starting with the incorporation of Sicily, was one 
of ruthless exploitation. A maxim of the Emperor Tiberius follows 
this, then a mention of Varus and his venality in Syria. The next para- 
graph deals with legislation of the years 198-149 B. C, to meet the 
increasing greed of the governors. The paragraph which follows gives 
a more connected survey from the Diadochi to the Agrippas in Palestine. 
The movement is too kaleidoscopic. On page 147 the reader is at one 
moment settling barbarians on the imperial domains with Marcus Aure- 
lius, at the next discussing plebiscita of 218 B. C. 

In general, however, the author and the book deserve praise for their 
good qualities in narration. The same cannot be said of the interpreta- 
tion of the assembled data. The point of view expressed in the title of 
the book seems to be its bane. The very massing of the material from 
this standpoint results in a massing of dark pigment upon a gloomy 
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canvas. The general color-scheme cannot be relieved successfully by 
the occasional blotches of light contributed by such discussions as that 
of the " benefactions of the rich " or " happier marriages ". The moral- 
istic rather than the economic attitude is the prevailing one. The total 
impression, a false one, in the judgment of the reviewer, although it is 
the traditional one, is conveyed in the last paragraph of the book. The 
Roman Empire " taught its prosaic commercialism to all its provinces. 
... Its citizens served Mammon in the place of God with more than 
usual consistency. The power they worshipped carried them a certain 
way — then delivered them over to their own rottenness and to the 
resistless enemy." In fact the title of the book is a misnomer. For 
there are many topics such as those upon the education of the lower 
classes and upon the Roman guilds (pp. 228-229 ff.) which have little 
connection with the subject indicated by the title. 

Should not the organized commercialism of the empire be handled, 
not as something black and wrong, but as the necessary economic basis 
for the myriad activities of that great empire? A thorough assimilation 
of Eduard Meyer's point of view in his sketch of the Wirtschaftliche 
Entwickelung des Altertums would have modified Professor Davis's 
views upon the " social stigma " attaching to manual labor, which is an 
idea set by ancient academic treatises. The work of Gummerus in the 
fifth supplement of Klio leads to the conclusion that it was exactly 
the small farmer, at least in Italy, who was not " almost economically 
independent ". 

The last chapter — Some Reasons Why the Roman Empire Fell — is 
the weakest portion of the work. One cannot seriously consider the 
deaths in gladiatorial combats as an appreciable drain upon the popula- 
tion of the empire (p. 327). It is futile to blame the ancients because 
they did not make physical inventions, and confound the barbarians 
" by learning how to combine sulphur, nitre and charcoal ". The author's 
weakness in interpretation of economic material and grasp of economic 
problems is most apparent in this chapter. Had Professor Davis con- 
fined himself to the lesser task of a series of pictures out of the economic 
and social life of the empire, the weakness would not have been so 
fundamental. 

W. L. Westermann. 

The Roman Empire: Essays on the Constitutional History from the 
Accession of Domitian (81 A. D.) to the Retirement of 
Nicephorus III. (1081 A. D.). By F. W. Bussell, Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Rector of Sizeland. Vol- 
umes I. and II. (London and New York : Longmans, Green, and 
Company. 1910. Pp. xiv, 402; xxiii, 521.) 

" The purpose of the following essays, written for the use of the 
general reader and modern politician, is to add a modest contribution 



